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THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO 


NEWS 


Pe aREK, 


AND 


WE NEED SOME ELBOW ROOM! 


The strain of moving giant works of art up and 
down the steps of the Sculpture Court is only one of 
the many problems which at present vex the Gallery 
staff and inconvenience visitors! Any major building 
programme to solve them must be a long term pro- 
ject, arranged around exhibition schedules which 
are planned years ahead. The following outline, to 
be developed as time and funds permit, is presented 
now so our present difficulties may be understood 
and their solution considered. 


First then, the problems. When the Goldwin 
Smiths left the Grange to the Art Gallery in 1911, 
they intended it to be preserved as a fine example 
of Toronto architecture of the first quarter of the 
19th century. Today there are perhaps half a dozen 
such houses left in the city. However, Gallery ad- 
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ministration activities have spread through the whole 
house, and it is impossible to convey any impression 
of how the rooms once looked. Temporary partitions 
divide the second floor into office space; the ground 
floor is a library, more offices and a kitchen; the 
hall and drawing rooms serve for meetings, 
luncheons, teas and suppers. 


The Grange aside, we have at present a very 
Substantial exhibition space of some 20,000 square 
feet. The ten galleries, sculpture court and arcades, 
(although both the latter present difficulties for 
showing works of art), provide the interested visitor 
with enough material to keep him busy for as long 
as he can take it! However there are changes of 
level in the Gallery which restrict visitor circulation 
and so waste space, as well as being a hazard to 
elderly people and a problem to the staff. Also, our 
storage facilities are antiquated, scattered and 
crowded, creating embarrassing Situations when a 
visitor wishes to see a work of art not on exhibition. 


Moreover, we have no accomodation reserved 
for members, our chief support; very limited cater- 
ing facilities; no proper place for lectures and paint- 
ing classes. Our cloakrooms and washrooms are 
inconvenient and should be expanded. 


Now, the remedies. If we are to carry out the 
intentions of the Goldwin Smiths, the Grange must 
be cleared, re-fitted and furnished as the grand 
house it was, with facilities for official receptions 
and other formal affairs. Some fine furniture has 
been bequeathed to the Gallery and much more would 
be available, had we the proper setting for it. The 
redecorated house would be open for small con- 
ducted tours. 


The library (originally Goldwin Smith's) is the 
one working department which should remain in the 
house. It needs, however, additional stack rooms 
and its own entrance from the galleries. 


To house the other departments, we need a new 
administration building with some 6,000 square feet 
of office space and three or four small lecture 
rooms, convertible into one large one. This new 
building would also house a Members' Lounge, and 
a snack bar which could handle crowds at openings 
and luncheons. It would provide more basement 
working space and better facilities for receiving and 
handling material. 


Such a new building could be placed to the north 
and west of the Grange, linking it through the library 
to the octagonal gallery. The Beverley Street service 


area, which lies between, could then be roofed over 
and enclosed, creating an open air sculpture court 
at gallery level. 


A spacious vestibule should be built on grade 
level in front of the present Gallery facade. Inside 
the new entrance, both steps and ramps would bring 
the visitor up to the level of the reception area. The 
shop and cloakroom space could be cleared out to 
make a larger lobby with an adequate sales and in- 
formation desk, greatly improving both the ap- 
pearance and usefulness of the Gallery entrance. 
The two basement stairs, thus opened up, would lead 
to new washrooms and cloakrooms under the present 
entrance front of the building. 


The floor of the sculpture court should be raised 
to the level of the surrounding arcades. This would 
eliminate steps and the shiny black base which makes 
display so difficult in the court. The east and west 
arcades, no longer necessary for circulation, could 
be converted into two ranges of small rooms provid- 
ing small scale display space. 


Under the raised court, we would have sufficient 
height to house our complete study collection (those 
paintings not on view at the moment) on sliding 
screens. Access to this collection would be from 
the front lobby, eliminating the present difficult 
passage to the vault. Additional exhibition space 
must eventually be considered, but only after the 
staff is adequately housed and Gallery services are 
functioning efficiently. 


It goes without saying that the major alterations 
will facilitate countless small improvements and 
that the expansion must be accompanied by modern 
lighting and air conditioning. Visitors are happier 
and works of art live longer in an equable atmos- 
phere! 


These plans are indeed ambitious, but must be 
considered now, if they are to be realized in the 
foreseeable future. They will keep The Art Gallery 
of Toronto in the front rank and contribute greatly 
to the pleasure of all visitors. 


M.B. 


SPECIAL MEMBERSHIPS 


Since last May the following special Gallery mem- 
berships have been recorded: 


Founders: Mrs. John David Eaion, Gerald Larkin, 
Esq., Dr. Lorne Pierce and Mrs. John 
Alexander Wilson. 


Endowment Benefactor: Robert 8. F. Barr, Esq. 


Life: Dr. Gilbert Bagnani, Robert E. Cook, 
Esq.,H.V.Cowie, Esq., J. lan Crookston, 
Esq., Ian D. Davidson, Esq., Mrs. John 
G. Edison, Miss Leonore V. Kinghorn, 
Mrs. Herbert L. Nussbaum, Miss E. 
Henrietta Osler, Mrs. Andrew Smith, 
Mrs. E. P. Taylor, J. Blyth Taylor, 
Esq., Mrs. W.P. Wilder. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY - MARGARET MACHELL 


The title of Executive Secretary does not begin 
to describe Margaret Machell's many and various 
activities at the A.G.T. Whether she's making sure 
the Gallery won't burn down during the Ball, or 
juggling intricate schedules of Gallery events, Miss 
Machell's clear head, sound judgement and intimate 
knowledge of the Gallery makes every operation run 
more smoothly. 


Miss Machell, a fourth generation Torontonian, 
was educated at the Bishop Strachan School and 
Northern Vocational School. Her knowledge of 
Gallery procedure has been acquired through many 
years of experience as a member of the Gallery 
staff. Arriving in 1940 as switchboard operator and 
assistant membership secretary, Miss Machell has 
since served in every department but maintenance! 
Now, as Executive Secretary, she coordinates the 
entire Gallery programme. 


She advises and assists the Women's Committees; 
arranges for lanterns, tea urns, potted plants and 
all the paraphernalia that must be in the right spot 
at the right time; runs Gallery social functions 
smoothly and graciously; coordinates all Gallery 
publications .... an exhaustive list would fill this 
issue. Scattered among her official duties are the 
incredible number of telephone calls Miss Machell 
handles each day. She may complete plans for an 
ambassador's visit, or tell a caller where to buy 
polliwogs (this may seem remote from Gallery 
affairs, but none the less Miss Machell coped with 
the problem successfully). 


However, don't look for her in Toronto on winter 
weekends because she'll be skiing at Collingwood, 
and if you can't find her in the summer, she may 
be off camping with the Girl Guides. Trips to Europe 
are another favourite pastime but, like many other 
of her interests, are often curtailed by Gallery acti- 
vities. 


Final proof that her good humour and vast ex- 
perience resolve many a Gallery crisis is the con- 
fident chorus which rises from the rest of the staff 
every day and all day -- ''Ask Margaret - she'll 
know!". 


TOO MUCH MODERN ART? 


Art Galleries are inevitably prime targets in the 
unending controversy between traditional and con- 
temporary Styles in painting and sculpture. During 
the past year, the criticism directed at our own 
Gallery proves that it is no exception. 


The theme of this criticism has been ''Too Much 
Modern Art". In one instance, we were charged with 
discriminating against traditional or representational 
painting in favour of non-figurative art; in another 
with wasting money on contemporary paintings. The 
paintings in question were actually part of a travel- 
ling loan exhibition. 


As usual, much of the controversy can be resolved 
by fact. For example, the major project of the 
Gallery year has been raising close to $100,000 for 
a Renaissance masterpiece by Tintoretto. Also, 
since last May, the Gallery has made 48 major ac- 
quisitions besides the Tintoretto, and more than half 
of these are traditional in style. Fourteen others 
are abstracts; that is, they represent recognizable 
objects Simplified from real life. Only eight might 
be described as devoid of recognizable objects. 


In discussing the value of any work of art, 
particularly when purchase is involved, the question 
of traditional vs. modern must be subordinate to 
other major considerations: Is the painting or sculp- 
ture interesting and appealing? -—- Does it represent 
a Significant development in the general stream of 
art history? — Is the artist a leader or a follower? 
— Is this a good example of his work? The decision 
will also be influenced by the climate of world 
opinion at the moment, and needless to say, by the 
state of Gallery finances. 


To give vitality and variety to its programme, 
the Gallery presents each season a number of ex- 
hibitions organized by Canadian Artists' Societies. 


REMBRANDT COPY ADVERTISES THE AGT 


A bright new billboard, featuring a re- 
production of Rembrandt's Lady with a Lap 
Dog, has been decorating Toronto for the 
past few months, inviting citizens and visitors 
to come to the Art Gallery. You may have 
seen it at Bay and Fleet Streets, at Crescent 
Road and Yonge, or at its present location, 
Eglinton and Highbourne (just east of Avenue 
Road). 


Loan exhibitions, both Canadian and international 
are also arranged. Uninformed persons have some- 
times confused these travelling exhibitions with 
Toronto purchases. 


The Artists' Societies exhibit painting and sculp- 
ture by living Canadian artists whose techniques 
range from the most traditional to the freest ex- 
pressionism. A jury of Society members chooses 
the work to be shown, and the Gallery provides 
hanging space. Some of the Societies accommodated 
in this way are the O.S.A., the R.C.A., and the 
Canadian Group of Painters. 


The Loan Exhibitions are sent to us by other 
galleries or private individuals, usually for about 
four weeks. They may be travelling from city to 
city or designed specially for or by the Art Gallery 
of Toronto. 


Since January 1958, these loan exhibitions have 
included the well known paintings of the Georgian 
Show, the Karolik Collection of 19th century 
American paintings, and the canvasses of Winston 
Churchill. A balance was maintained during this 
period by showing the stimulating work of Kandinsky, 
the father of non-figurative art, a contemporary 
Australian exhibition and the Biennale '57. 


Thus in purchases and exhibitions, the Gallery 
works to fullfil its function of presenting every 
Significant school of art, so that we may learn from 
the old and come to understand the new. 


Such a programme will always invite criticism. 
Indeed there has rarely been an uproar in Toronto 
to equal that of 1926, when the Canadian Club gave 
the Gallery Tom Thomson's West Wind, now our 
best known and best loved painting. "Much too 
modern" was the popular judgment of the twenties. 


M.B. 


r of Toronto . 


DOMINION ENVELOPE 


This most effective advertising has been donated by the Dominion Envelope Company Limited, whose 
President, Mr. Paul S. Newell, approached the Gallery in January with his imaginative offer. Mr. Newell ar- 
ranged to have C. R. Parrish, of Ontario Outdoor Advertising Limited, paint a copy of the Rembrandt in the large 
proportions necessary for the sign, and the Gallery kept the right to cancel the project, if the reproduction was 


unsatisfactory. 


Happily, Mr. Parrish's work was excellent, and the billboard will travel to strategic spots around the city 
for a year, winning friends for the Gallery and praise for the generosity of Mr. Newell and Dominion Envelope 


Company. 


TOURISTMANSHIP 


In its summer issue of 1956 Art News published 
an editorial entitled ''Touristmanship". After de- 
fining the basic strategy of Touristmanship, which 
is to make the newly returned traveller feel that he 
has missed an important or unusual monument which 
lay within reach of his itinerary, the article listed 
a number of monuments in Europe which are gen- 
erally overlooked by the average sightseer. Follow- 
ing this lead, we offer our readers some notes on 
two museums in London which deserve to be better 
known: Sir John Soane's Museum and the Dulwich 
Gallery. 


Sir John Soane's Museum is the collection of one 
man, formed between 1792 and 1837. It is still ar- 
ranged in the manner in which Soane, the architect 
of the Bank of England, arranged it, and is installed 
in the house which he designed for the purpose. Both 
the house, which contains some twenty rooms very 
ingeniously arranged, and the collection, which in- 
cludes architectural fragments, classical antiquities, 
historical curiosities, as well as paintings, drawings 
and illumina.ed manuscripts, are unique in that they 
preserve the concept of a museum as understood in 
the 17th and 18th centuries. 


There is not space here to describe the Sepulchral 
Chamber (which contains the famous Sarcophagus 
of SetilI) nor the Monk's Parlour and Yard, the 
Colonnade or the Dome. The walls of the Picture 
Gallery are covered with movable shutters hung with 
pictures on both sides; among these are Hogarth's 
two famous series, The Rake's Progress and The 
Election. Paintings by Canaletto, Watteau, Reynolds, 
Turner and Fuseli are also in this room and else- 
where in the museum. 


Sir John Soane's own description of the Breakfast 
Parlour in 1835 will best convey the delightful and 
unusual atmosphere of his museum: "The views 
from this room into the Monument Court and into 
the Museum, the mirrors in the ceiling, and the 
looking glasses, combined with the variety of outline 
and general arrangement in the design and decoration 
of this limited space, present a succession of those 
fanciful effects which constitute the poetry of archi- 
Ltecture:! 


The nucleus of the collection belonging to Alleyn's 


College of God's Gift, Dulwich, was formed by the 
successive bequests in the 17th century of two actors, 
Edmund Alleyn and William Cartwright. In 1811 the 
collection of Sir Peter Francis Bourgeois, R.A., and 
that of Noél Desenfans, a picture-dealer in London, 
in all some 370 paintings, were jointly bequeathed 
to the Dulwich Gallery. Desenfans had been com- 
missioned to buy pictures to form a national gallery 
in Poland, but King Stanislaus had to abdicate before 
he had paid for them, and the pictures are now in 
the Dulwich Gallery. 


The two latter collections include an outstanding 
group of 17th century Dutch paintings: two fine 
Rembrandts, some lovely Albert Cuyps and excellent 
examples of the work of Ruysdael, Van der Heyden, 
Hobbema and Van de Velde as well as a smaller 
group of Flemish pictures, among them some 
brilliant sketches by Rubens and several handsome 
portraits by Van Dyck. The Dulwich Gallery also 
possesses a fine Piero di Cosimo (bought by 
Desenfans as a Leonardo), two small panels by 
Raphael, and works by the Carraccis, Guido Reni, 
Veronese, Tiepolo and Canaletto. 


The French school is brilliantly represented by 
five canvasses by Poussin, a superb Claude, and 
paintings by Sebastien Bourdon, Charles Lebrun, 
Watteau and Lancret. Several paintings by Murillo 
and Adam Elsheimer's Susannah represent respec- 
tively the Spanish & German schools. Finally, a 
group of portraits by Lely, Gainsborough, Reynolds 
(Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse) and Lawrence, 
later gifts from the Linley family and Charles 
Fairfax Murray, complete this remarkable collec- 
tion. 


Since the National Gallery was not founded until 
1824, the Dulwich Gallery, built in 1814 by Sir John 
Soane, was in its early years the most important 
collection of paintings on public display in London. 
Hazlitt wrote of it in 1823: "A fine gallery of pic- 
tures... is like a palace of thought — another uni- 
verse, built of air, of shadows, of colours." 


Note: Museums and Art Galleries in Great Britain, London, 
Index Publishers, 1958, gives the addresses and hours 
of opening of these two museums and of many others. 
It is obtainable in Toronto through the British Travel 
Association, 90 Adelaide Street West. Catalogues of 
the museums mentioned may be consulted in our Library . 


S.P. 


LAST MINUTE NOTES 


SUMMER EXHIBITIONS —- Remember to bring your out-of-town guests to the Gallery this summer, or come 
for your own pleasure to see exhibitions from the Gallery's collection. Paintings will be changed from time to 
time, and will include the Old Masters, French Impressionists, the Group of Seven and contemporary work by 
Canadian and international artists. Also on exhibition will be the Gallery's latest acquisitions, among them 
Descent from the Cross by Rico Lebrun, and the celebrated Tintoretto (see below). 


TINTORETTO CAMPAIGN — The fund continues to mount for the purchase of Christ Washing His Disciples’ 
Feet, by Tintoretto. As this issue of News and Notes goes to press, the campaign is only $13,500. short of its 
objective. We hope to complete the purchase arrangements soon, and keep the painting permanently in Toronto. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF NEWS AND NOTES 


Martin Baldwin, Director; Sybille Pantazzi, Librarian; Suzanne Murray, Editor. 


